THE  SCHOOLS AND THE  SCHOLARS

money. The perils of the journey, in fact, were still real
enough to make it exciting, but few enough to provide a
good deal more than a reasonable chance of a safe arrival,
especially in northern France and Germany. Scholars who
were molested and hindered by the way were wholly excep-
tional.

2. Paris
When St. Thomas Aquinas, a young, unknown monk, first
came to the Schools of Paris, his friends took him to dine at the
King's table. A large company was gathered in the hall, and
no one took much notice of Aquinas. This was a relief to him,
not an affront, for he was always a silent man. He could sit
in a corner and think, and everybody would forget about
him. And this they did until the noise of talk and laughter
was broken by a sudden crash, coming from a corner of the
room, which made the cups and goblets dance. It was Aquinas.
His hand had banged the table as though roughly demanding
silence; and then his voice was heard crying "like a man in a
dream": 'And that will settle the ManicheesV The King,
St. Louis of France, was in no way disturbed. Instead of having
the young man thrown out for his behaviour, he at once
turned to a secretary, bade him take his tablet over to the
absent-minded thinker and take down the heads of his argu-
ment: "It must be a very good one and he might forget it".1
It is a thirteenth-century story, but it illustrates the general
attitude towards the things of the mind of a century earlier.
The universities were made by the conviction that nothing
matters quite so much as learning, and that to get learning was
1 G. K. Chesterton. St. Thomas Aquinas (Hodder & Stoughton), p. 117.
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